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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.---NO. VII. 


“THe industrious man,” says the Spanish proverb, “ has 
one devil, and the idle man a thousand;” and we know no 
place where this proverb is more strikingly verified than in the 
schoolroom ; for, as, in the opinion of the great Grecian orator, 
Action constituted the three great points of Oratory, so Indus- 
try constitutes the three great points of Discipline. All that 
we have hitherto said in regard to preventive discipline, im- 
portant as we think it to be, is nothing in comparison with 
Constant EmpLoyMENT. 

Few teachers, probably, will deny the importance of giving 
full employment to their pupils, and, probably, very few fail to 
set lessons to be learned between the recitations, nay, to be 
learned at home between schools, fondly deceiving them- 
selves into the belief, that the industry of their pupils is se- 
cured. We know not howsufficiently to condemn that course 
of instruction, which, besides requiring silent study in school 
hours, imposes heavy tasks of a similar nature upon those 
hours which should. be devoted to exercise, and the restoration 
of energies exhausted in the school-room, and we may, here- 
after, call the attention of teachers to home and out-door les- 
sons as a part of preventive discipline, but, at present, we must 
confine our remarks to the school-room, the place for which 
the teacher is held to be more directly responsible. 

When we were a scholar, our custom was, to study the more 
difficult lessons at home, because we could not do it effectual- 
ly at school, surrounded as we were *by idlers, who cared not 
to learn the lesson ; by dull scholars, who interrupted others 
te ask assistance ; and by thoughtless and mischievous ones, 
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who made it a point to bother those who did not act as they 
did. We never could study, that is, we never could commit 
a lesson to memory at school, and, of course, we sat unemploy- 
ed, unless we engaged in play or conversation with our neigh- 
bors. If one slept, the master always applied snuif to the 
sleeper’s nose, and, as this brought upon him the laughter of 
the whole school, the time allotted to study was often a con- 
tinual struggle against drowsiness, a struggle which may be 
considered the perfection of irksomeness, for what can be 
more painful than to be idle and sleepy, and surrounded by all 
the incentives to drowsiness, and yet to be afraid to close one’s 
eyes! 

Some, however, could learn lessons, but it often happened 
that they had time to spare, and this was often spent in idle- 
ness or mischief, so that, what with those who studied at 
home, those who studied and had not full employment in 
school, and those who did not study, because not feeling in- 
clined, not knowing how to study, and not daring to ask their 
neighbors, the time between recitations was nearly wasted, 
and the attention ef the teacher was often as much diverted 
from his class, as if he had allowed more liberty. 

In a numerous class of large children, therefore, the propor- 
tion of those who are disposed to study, is too small to au- 
thorize the teacher to keep the rest still and idle, through fear 
of interrupting them; but, in primary schools, the number 
engaged in study is so much smaller, that the teacher who 
sets such a class a lesson, and compels the little beings to look 
at it in silence, and without motion, betrays a skill in the art 
of torture worthy of a much darker age than that which in- 
vented the pillory. Most children, especially small ones, need 
to be instructed how to study a lesson, and we maintain, that 
it is just as much the duty of the teacher to show his pupils 
how to study, and to see that they do it in the most effectual 
manner, as it is to hear them recite ; nay, we believe the for- 
mer to be the more important of the two duties. 

One example will illustrate this position. After the child 
has mastered the alphabet, he is soon expected to learn a spell- 
ing lesson, A column of words is given to him, and he is re- 
quired to look them over until he learns their structure, so that 
when the teacher pronounces, he can correctly spell them. 
What teacher, or what parent, needs to be told that a child, 
left to study such a lesson alone, will mispronounce many ' 
words, and, of course, when they are correctly pronounced by 
the teacher, he will not recognize them, and will be unable to 
spell them. Now, it seems to us clearly to be the first duty of 
the teacher to go over the lesson with the child, pronouncing 
every word, and requiring the child not only to pronounce af- 
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ter him, but to write the word also, that the eye may be train- 
ed as well as the ear, and the memory be doubly armed. But 
the teacher immediately meets us with the objection, that he 
cannot do this, he has not time for it, he can not always find 
time even for the recitations. Allowing, for the sake of ar- 
cument, that he can not find time to do this himself, does it 
follow that it can not be done: What is to prevent a child. 
who ts a good speller, or who knows how to pronounce the 
words of the lesson, from dictating them to the class, while 
they pronounce after him, and then write them. We have 
known many hundreds to be kept diligently at work by one of 
their fellow pupils, while the teacher was employed with a 
class in some branch that he could not safely entrust to such 
an assistant. 

suit, 1s it true. that the teacher can not be teaching a spel!- 
ing lesson to one class, while he is hearing another read or re- 
cite: We have frequently seen teachers do this. We did it 
ourselves for twenty years. It takes but three or four seconds 
to spell a word of four syllables, and it will hardly interrupt a 
recitation for the teacher occasionally to turn to another class 
and spell a word of their lesson for them to write. But, even 
if it were a slight interruption, the question arises, whether it 
is better to let the children look over, or silently jabber over 
the lesson any hov, at the risk of doing it wrong, or of being 
idle haif the time, or to suffer a slight interruption, and be 
sure that the word is correctly pronounced, and written, and 
every child fully employed. 

In the Lancasterian schools, writing and spelling were al- 
ways taught together in this way, and it is to be regretted 
that so valuable a practice should have been neglected because 
part of an unpopular system. ‘The true disciples, in drawing 
nets, gathered of every kind, but they kept all the good, and 
east only the bad away. Now, what we have shown to be 
practicable in spelling, we believe to be practicable in every 
other branch taught in eur common schools, and it will be our 
endeavor, in a future number, to show how this may be done 





What though detraction has essayed 

To cloud his noble brow, 

Down from the height himself has made 

He smiles upon it now. 

The oak,while growing, may be stirred 
By the light touch of breeze and bird, 

Its bark each reptile slime ;— 
Matured,—though whirlwinds sweep the sky, 
It lifts, unbowed, its head on high, 

In conscious strength sublime. 
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o* THE SCHOOL AND THE WORLD. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. BY DR. W. J. G. CURTMAN. 
[Concluded from page 149.] 


But, in the opinion of our author, it is quite as necessary 
to establish schools to succeed the present, or to prolong the 
term of study, as it is to introduce the schools he has recom- 
mended for young children. Boys taken from schoo} at the 
age of 14, to be placed in a counting house, unless they have 
an uncommon degree of good judgment and love of study, 
must lose the greater part of what they have learned. They 
come away just when the fruit is beginning to form on the 
tree of knowledge ; and for want of care, it not only never 
ripens, but is too apt to decay speedily, together with the 
tree itself. He thinks that the age of sixteen years is the 
earliest at which the school education of those who go be- 
yond the rudiments of knowledge, should be suspended. Of 
course, all those who study the ancient languages, would pass 
through the gymnasium and perhaps the university. The 
great stumbling block to the completion of a school education, 
with the majority, is to be found in the saying, primum est 
vivere, deinde philosophart. 

The need ef getting a living presses very soon upon al! 
but the uppermost class, in every country of Christendom; 
and this necessity, among the vast majority in Europe, is the 
great bar to improvement in education, in the school, and in 
the world, among both young and old, —edueation, whether 
of the body, the intellect, or the heart. “ Primum est vi- 
vere!’ but this prime requisite is not within the reach of the 
millions, and is not soon likely to be, without the absorption 
of their whole strength of body and mind, leaving no room 
for the philosophari.”’ 

Dr. Curtman suggests one other plan for securing the 
good learned in the school, which we fear would be hardly 
practicable in this country, and that is, a sort of moral tribu- 
nal, to be composed of a few of the chief persons in eaeh 
township, or district in the country, and of each ward or sec- 
tion of the city, having the oversight and charge ‘of all 
young men from the time they leave the school until twenty 
years of age, more especially of those neglected by their pa- 
rents, or left orphans. ‘The object being to watch over and 
correct their morals, by means of publie rewards and punish- 
ments, without, of course, invading the rights (properly con- 
sidered) of parents; to superintend all public amusements, 
&c., &c., so far as they havea bearing upon the morals of the 
young, without the intervention of the ordinary forms of law. 
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1f such a plan could be carried into effect with judgment. 
no doubt good would be done; but we should think it would 
be difficult, in any country, to avoid abuse of power on the 
one hand, and open resistance, both on the part of parents 
and of children, on the other. 

Our author closes his essav with a chapter headed “ Ora et 
Labora!” a good motto, and indeed the only one in matters 
of this kind. It may be expressed in the words of our poet, 


“ Learn to labor, and to wait.” 


‘The last part of it is the hardest; or rather, perhaps, the un- 
ion of the two is next to impossible. ‘Those who are willing 
and able to work, are rarely willing to wait, and vice vers.i, 
and each party scolds the other. 

Dr. C. considers education and ail social movements, in a 
transition state, the old bonds to the rebellious spirit of man 
being loosed, and no new and better ones yet substituted 
in their place ; reverence for time honored forms fast disap- 
pearing, with, as yet, but a very slender growth of love and 
veneration for the all-embracing facts which they symbolized. 
Under such circumstances, what shall we do but labor and 
hope ? 

Dr. C. likens the present state of the schools to a garden, 
which an unskilful man wished to transform from the Louis- 
quatorze style to the modern English. He cut down his 
stately rows of trees, twisted his straight alleys, rooted up 
here and planted there, but without counting his cost and his 
capital, without attending to his manuring and irrigation, and 
when the summer’s drought came, he found his old trees gone, 
and his young ones dying, and he had to abandon his garden 
to a more skilful hand. 

‘‘ This, it seems to me,” concludes Dr. C., “is the present 
condition of the German schools. We are now at the begin- 
ning of the drought, and our new undertakings hang heavy 
on our hands, while the waters of religion no longer are dis- 
tributed throughout our garden. If now, we grow weary in 
digging and watering, and allow the rank weeds to grow, and 
the paths to be choked, and the worms to infest our trees, 
we shall have to abandon our garden also, and the pains and 
capital we have bestowed, will be lost to us at least, if not 
lost altogether. Our garden may become an arena for the 
combats of wild beasts and barbarians, and if any man be- 
lieves that some plan can be devised to make our young trees 
hold their leaves, and last through the season, without labor 
on our part,without digging and watering,and that these young 
trees will bear fruit like old ones, by some magical process, that 
man deceives himself, and will surely pay for his credulity by 
the loss of his garden.” 
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To tHe Forron—Respectep Frrenp — Enclosed you will 
find some lines composed by a gentleman of Nova Scotia, who, 
for several years, was a teacher in Halifax, and retired in dis- 
cust. Being pleased with them myself, I thought they might 
aiford a little amusement to your readers. M. A. C. 


A VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO PEDAGOGY. 


‘““Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 
& « oe * * * - * . 





Culpa docentis, 


Scilicit arguitur. quod leva in parte mamille 


Nil salit Arcadico juveni.” 


Tired of the town, its ceaseless din, 

Its fair without and false within, 
Aud all its avocations; 

To rural scenes, entranced, I fly, 

So, brother pedagogues, good bye, 
And,—heaven give you patience! 


Whilst you with birchen sceptre rule 

That little kingdom, called a school, 
Young vagrants overhauling ; 

Re it my task, to draw aside 

The veil, and show what ills betide 
Your intellectual calling. 


And, though ’tis useless to complain 
Of evils, that one must sustain, 
Yet still. the ‘* galled jade winches”— 
The fearful tale I will unfold, 
lor he who wears the shoe, we’re told, 
Knows only where it pinches. 


What is the poct’s name, I'd ask, 
Who calls it a “ delightful task, 

To rear the tender thought ?”” 
Delightful task it is, indeed. 
To teach a stupid dolt to read, 

Fresh from the nursery brought! 


Full many a weary day I've toiled, 
‘Mong children petted, pampered,spoiled, 
Young radicals in grain, 
Whose chief delight it was to vex, 
lotire, to harass, and perplex, 
And bediamize the brain. 


Ere I would wear my soul away 

In pain, where each succeeding day 
But beggars that betore, 

Wood I would hew, and water draw, 

Make brick in full tale without straw, 
As Israel did of yore ;— 


Or range the dreary desert wild, 
Herd with the savage,—be the child 
Of nature, free from thrall; 

Or trust to charity for bread, 
Or stones macadamize, instead, 
To mend the roads withal. 


He who at home contemns all rule, 

Is kicked, and cuffed, and sent to school, 
With many an imprecation ; 

There to be civilized, ’tis thought, 

And under due subjection brought, 
And mental cultivation. 


Should milder measures fail, when tried, 
A well known argument applied, 
The stoutest heart appals! 
Dut should you perpetrate a mark, 
On the soft sapling’s tender bark, 
My stars! look out for squalls. 





vv., Sat. vii. 


For some vile vixen comes apace, 
And in her pale, portentous face, 
Ten thousand faries crowd! | 
Full charged, and kindling into ire, 
She blows you up, “sky high,” and higher, 
With lecture long and loud. 


Whilst you, poor culprits! trembling stand, 

Subdued, submissive, cap in hand, 
Beneath the whelming torrent ; 

And thankful, when the storm is o’er, 

That you're not sprawling on the floor, 
From buffet most abhorrent. 


And now a youth of sceming grace, 

Comes, with his “ shining morning face,” 
So ruddy and so round, 

So mild and modest in his mien, 

*l'were shame to think that aught within 
Unholy could be found ; 


And yet, beneath that fair disguise, 
A full grown imp of darkness lies, 
Nor long will lie perdu ; 
For, though the urchin’s young in years, 
He’s old in sin, and soon appears 
“Up toa thing or two.” 


With such a youth ‘tis hard to steer 

A middle course. If too severe, 
You’ll harden him, depend on’t; 

If too indulgent, he will * rule 

The roost,” both in ‘and out of school, 
As “ Lord of the ascendant.” 


Who bait the hook, or cast the net, 

Must be content with what they get, 
From ocean borne away ; 

So you, in filling up your ranks, 

Must take all such as come, with thanks, 
And drill them as you may. 


Still, there are some among the crowd, 
Of whom a monarch might be proud, 
So teachable and bland, 
They seem as of a brighter sphere, 
Come on a passing visit here, 
Warm from their Maker’s hand. 


Thug, as along the troubled sky, 

When midnight hangs her curtain high, 
Some softening tints are seen,— 

Some stars their shining light display, 

Although, “ like angel's visits,’ they 
Are “ few and far between.” 


So in the thorny path you tread, 

Some scattered flowers,their tragranceshe 
(er all your toil and care ; 

Some gentle youths devoid of art, 

Entwine themselves around your heart, 
Aud kindly nestle there. 








Een parents, now and then, you find, 
Who, though not hospitably kind, 
Are scrupulously civil ; 
Who pay their bills,—your merits scan, 
And rate you somewhat higher than 
A—necessary evil. 


Should you be blest with talents rare, 
And spend your strength while others spare 
And pupils gain and fame ; 
Or be a vain, pedantic fool, 
The greatest blockhead in the school, 
‘Tis pretty much the same. 


So far, at least, as may regard, 
The paltry sum of your reward, 
{Vith hand reluctant meted ; 
For, were you over fed,—ye knaves? 
You might rebellious prove, like slaves, 
With too much kindness treated. 


By that which knows no law, you’re bound 
To pace the same unvaried round, 
Whatever ills invade ; 
In sickness, poverty, or pain, 
Content ye.—ever to remain, 
Unpitied and unpaid. 


Tis wisely done to keep you poor, 
And thus the benetits secure, 

Of labors ill requited ; 
For, could you find a surer way, 
To live on earth, or even—stay, 


Your wrongs would soon be righted. 


And then, withdrawn your feeble light, 
The moral world would sink in night, 
And “ chaos come again ;” 
To cloistered walls would science fly, 
To pine in solitude and die, 
Aud barbarism reign. 


But here the muse would fain expand 

Her venturous wings o'er sea and land, 

_ From China to Peru.” 

From east to west, from pole to pole, 

And deeply brooding o’er the whole, 
Bring distant days to view— 


When the “ schoolmaster now abroad,” 
Whom knaves admire and fools applaud, 
With lis reforming hand, 
Shall hurl the tyrant from his seat, 
And place the prostrate on his feet, 
As with a magic wand. 


Yet, he must be more lucky, far, 
han we, poor drudges, ever were, 
_ In our attempts to forage, 
lo get, at Christmas times, a chine, 
An invitation out to dine, 
Or seasoning for his porridge. 
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Would parents, for their offspring wise, 
Learn where their interest surely lies, 
They'd show some sma!! respect, 
And would not suffer you to pine, 
Where complicated ills comLine, 
To aggravate neglect. 


To you, they delegate, alone, 

A power but second to their own, 
For beneticial ends, ( 

To question, then, its exercise et 

In moderation, is not wise, i 
And to much evil tends. 


When every fabricated tale, 
However idle, can not fail 
To find a ready ear 
What can result, but discontent, 
Misconduct rude, and punishment, 
As frequent as severe. 


With come, it is a common rule, 

To pack their children off to school, 
Their mouths with censure stufling ; 

A message, most impertinent, 

Is, through a graceless urchin, sent, 
Best answered by—a culling. 


While others in whose trembling hand, 
The rod enforces no command, 
With children disobedient ; 
Your all-suflicient influence ask, 
To bring the sturdy 1o0gues to task,— 
A pitiful expedient. 


One would suppose it quite enough mn 
For you, who take them, ‘in the rough, 
o manage well your school, 
And not be made, as is the CASE, 
The hateful “ bugbear ” of the p:ace, 
To rectify misrule. 


On every parent’s heart we see, 

Howe'er deformed his progeny, 
The fairest picture drawn ; 

Maternal love, alone, could trace 

The future “scholar” in each face— 
In every goose a swill. 


Then wo to the unlucky wight, 
Who fails of calling into light, 

Each fancied quality, d 
Though ‘twere an easier task to raise 
The loitiest mountain from its base, 

And plant it in the sea? 


Like Ishmael’s hostile sons, you stand, 
Opposing all,—on the other hand, 

All stand opposed to you, , 
And thus, amidst the din and strife, 
You fret away the thread of life, 

Till nature claims her due. G 





O_p HunpRED APTLY RECOMMENDED TO 'T'eacHERS.—Deacon 
Hunt was naturally a high tempered man, and used to beat 
his oxen upon their faces, as all his neighbors did. 
served that when he became a Christian, his cattle were re- 
A friend inquired into the secret. 
said the deacon, ‘formerly,when my oxen were a little contrary, 
I flew into a passion, and beat them unmercifully ;—this made 
Now, when they do not behave well, I go 


markably docile. 


the matter worse. 


behind the load, sit down, and sing Old Hundred, — 
know how it is, but that psalm tune has a surprising effect 


upon my oxen!”? 












It was ob- 


‘Why, 


I don’t 
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SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT FOR CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
{Continued from page 153.] 


In my last number, I endeavored to show that the Hebrews 
or Jews had no schools, public or private, for children, and, of 
course, no class of men like our schoolmasters. We inferred 
from this fact that the passages which appeared to advise the 
use of the rod, were addressed to parents; and, although we 
admitted that the law of the land may now allow the parent 
to delegate this authority to a teacher, the law of Moses did 
no such thing, nor do the Scriptures of the Old or New Tes- 
tament. If, therefore, the teacher ever stands in the place of 
the parent, he does it not by divine right, for God has no 
where released the parent from the responsibility of educating 
and disciplining his own children. 

We might leave the argument here, for the responsibility 
is removed from the Scriptures, but one or two other views 
of the subject should be noticed before the argument is dis- 
missed. Nothing, perhaps, so distinctly shows the difference 
between the early times of the patriarchs and judges, and our 
own, as the slight notices in regard to the management of 
children. The circumstances of the patriarchs were unfavor- 
able to education. Noah, who built an Ark, built no houses ; 
for, his descendants, Abram and Lot, dwelt in tents, and had 
no wealth but herds and flocks. ‘I know Abraham that he 
will command his children after him,’”—command, not in- 
struct, aud, perhaps, the word children may be rendered pos- 
terity, for Abraham appears to have had but one son besides 
the outcast Ishmael, who dwelt in the wilderness of Paran ; 
where there were probably no schools, although desolate 
places are generally selected for schoolhouses now o’days.* 
Esau was a cunning hunter, and Jacob dwelt in tents. Ja- 
cob’s sons tended sheep, and went not to school. While 
slaves in Egypt, we have no reason to think that the Hebrews 
attended any school. When they left Egypt they dwelt in 
tents, and wandered about forty years. 

This brings us to the time when Moses gave the law ; but 
this, as I have before said, makes no provision for the public 
instruction of children, and the statutes which mention chil- 
dren are few. ‘The law protected fatherless children (Exod. 
xxil. 22,) but provided not for their education. ‘The law also 
declares, Ex. xxi. 15, 17, that he who smiteth or curseth his 
father or mother, shall be put to death. Our puritan ances- 
tors adopted this law, but, as they qualified it by the proviso, 
“unless it can be shown that the parents have neglected to 
educate the child,” the law was never enforecd. It is remark- 


* Nunc dierum. 
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able that the Puritans, who felt it to be their bounden duty 
to use the rod according to the letter of Scripture, did not 
hesitate to qualify, and of course, to disregard the Scriptures 
in regard to the severer penalty ; and how those among us 
who hold that the ancient directions for using the red must 
be obeyed to the letter, can avoid the obligation to stone re- 
bellious children to death, I do not perceive. 

In Deut. iv. 9, 10, the Hebrews are ordered to teach their 
sons and sons’ sons what they had seen; but our own Indians 
do this, and such oral traditions indicate the lowest degree of 
education. But the passages most frequently quoted to com- 
mend the use of the rod are to be found in the Proverbs of 
Solomon. You will recollect that once, Mr. Editor, when 
you expressed a doubt as to the obligation of these proverbs 
upon the present age, you were denounced as setting your 
opinion above that of inspiration, and perhaps some who know 
me no better than those knew you, will denounce me also, 
but I shall not shun, on this account, to declare the whole 
counsel of God as I understand it. 

In the first place, then, I must express a doubt whether 
Solomon really approved of the use of the rod when the child 
had a decent understanding. The following passages seem 
to indicate this. 

Prov. x. 13. ‘A rod is for the back of him that is void of 
understanding.” 

Prov. xvii. 10. ‘A reproof entereth more into a wise man 
than a hundred stripes into a fool.” Prov. xix. 28. “ Judg- 
ments are prepared for scorners and stripes for the back of 
fools.” Prov. xxvi. 3. “ A whip for the horse, a bridle for 
the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back.” 

I am aware that it may seem harsh for the wise man to re- 
commend the rod for idiots, which I take to be equivalent to 
the word rendered fool, but it must be remembered, that it was 
not until lately, that this unfortunate class of beings were con- 
sidered or treated as superior to beasts. Since reasoning did 
not affect their conduct, bodily pain was recommended, as in 
the case of irrational animals. 

It must be allowed that other passages seem to speak of the 
punishment of others than fools, but this is not so directly 
asserted as in the four passages just cited. But, after allowing 
all that is claimed for the rod, 1 am inclined to think that such 
passages are fully offset by such as the following. 

Prov. xi. 18.“ The merciful man doeth good to his owa 
soul, but he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh.” 

Prov. xii. 10. ‘A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast, but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

Prov. xvi. 32. ‘He that is slow to anger is better than 





| 
| 
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the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh 
a city.” 

Prov. xix. 11. “The discretion of a man deferreth his 
anver, and it is his glory to pass over a transgression.” 

Prov. xxix. 21. “ He that delicately bringeth up his serv- 
ant from a child, shall have him become his son at length.” 

In the Scriptures, the word rod is used figuratively, more 
frequently than in a literal sense, and we see no reason why, at 
least in some of the cases which recommend its use, it may 
not be used in the general sense of correction or chastisement. 
‘‘Tf aman smite his servant or his maid with a rod, and he 
die under his hand, he shall be surely punished. Exod. xxi. 
20. It seems that the rod could kill when applied to a ser- 
vant; but we are told, Prov. xxiii. 13, “ Withhold not correc- 
tion from the child, for if thou beatest him with the rod he 
shall not dic.””, What does this mean but that the literal use 
of the rod upon children was very rare, and was not resorted 
to until other methods of correction had failed ? aid what can 
the expression, “ If thou beatest him with a rod, he shall not 
die” mean, unless it be, in plain English, “If you should be 
obliged even to beat him, such is your affection for him, that 
there is no fear of your seriously hurting him as if he were only 
aservant. Instead of recommending severity, as has been sup- 
posed, this precept seems to lean in the opposite direction, 

But, granting that the use of the rod ina literal sense is 
recommended by the wise king, the question arises how far is 
his advice obligatory upon us in these latter days. Many 
pious persons consider every precept of the Old Testament as 
acommaud of God to be obeyed as much as any precept of 
the New Testament. But in this respect they are, as Paul 
said the Athenians were, too superstitious, or, as it should be 
reudered, perhaps, too reverential. The Law of Moses was 
given by inspiration, but it was a yoke so heavy, that Jesus 
recommended the lighter one of hisGospel. Ye have heard so 
and so, said he, but I say. unto you, do the contrary. The Law 
was only a schoolmaster, or conductor, to leal us to Christ, 
In remarking on the 2d Corinth. ii. 15, Dr. Macknight says, 
‘The apostle demonstrates to the Corinthians that the Law 
of Moses was much inferior to the Gospel of Christ, and 
abrogated by it.” Professor Ripley, in his note on Matt. v. 
17, [am not come to destroy (the law) but to fulfil,” says, 
“To fulfil, to fill up, to complete, to carry out to perfection, 
and leave notiing to be added or to be altered. All religious 
teachers who had preceded the Messiah, had left much incom- 
plete, both as to the statement of principles, and the manifes- 
tation of the principles in actual practice. It was reserved 
for the Messiah to present the full light of which, before, only 
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some glimpses had been discerned.” We could cite abundant 
authorities to the same effect, and indeed, we can not see how 
any one can for a moment allow that a new revelation was 
made to man by Jesus Christ, and yet nothing was added to 
what, in divers ways God had spoken before, to his children, 
and no improvement made. The whole third chapter of 
II Corinthians is a declaration of the superiority of the Gospel, 
and Jesus does not hesitate to say that he was greater than 
Solomon. Dr. Macknight, in his Preliminary Essays, p. 50, 
says, ‘‘ And the Gospel now remains the only revealed religion 
authorized by God and obligatory on men.” 

The question then arises, in what does the Gospel differ 
from the Old Testament in regard to the treatment of children? 
We answer that its spirit is milder, and no where does it re- 
commend the use of the rod, or any violence. 

“ T say unto you, resist not evil.” 

The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto 
all, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those who 
oppose. If Tim., ii., 24. 

Charity, (7. e. love,) suffereth long, and is kind. Charity 
NEVER faileth.”” I Cor., xiii., 4, 8. 

If Solomon says “Foolishness is bound in the heart of a 
child, but the rod of correction shall drive it from him.” 
Jesus lays his hands on little children, and says, “ Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Solomon says, “ the rod and reproof 
give wisdom ;”’ but the Gospel of Jesus says, “1f any one lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.” 

I do not, Mr. Editor, assert that every teacher is qualified to 
to teach every school without resort to corporal punishment, 
but only that there is nothing in scripture to forbid the at- 
tempt. I believe that the difficulty more frequently lies in the 
temperament of the teacher than in any thing else, and if his 
heart and disposition are right, and patience has her perfect 
work, he will be more likely to subdue a disobedient or rebel- 


ious spirit by kindness and long suffering, than by any resort 
to violence. A Berean. 





GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Arrer No. 10 was in the press, we received another com- 
munication in regard to the sentence whose analysis was at- 
tempted in No. 9. We do not see that the new analysis, which 
is given below, throws any new light on the sentence under 
consideration, but the author, no doubt, thinks differently, and 
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we cheerfully make room for him. We have inserted the 
numbers for easy reference in the few notes that we append. 


“ There is nothing in this world worth being a knave for.” 


Mr. Evrror,—I have read the recorded wisdom of the craft 
on this sentence, and, although it is rather late in the day, I 
have concluded that “I, also, will show mine opinion.” 

In the first place, I should avoid such obscure, involved, and 
elliptical forms of expression.! I am not certain that gramma- 
rians are required to parse every kind of awkward and anoma- 
lous phraseology that may be found; but, in the present in- 
stance, as we have the thing amongst us, it may be well to 
inquire out the best way to dispose of it. 

I should say that worth is clearly an adjective, and no 
scholar would think of calling it any thing else. Being a 
knave for, is a substantive phrase, following worth in the ob- 
jective case, without a preposition expressed.? This phrase 
is, doubtless, elliptical, and would require some other words to 
express the full meaning, thus ; — ‘“ Worth a man (or man’s) 
being a knave for it.” The whole may still be regarded as 
the lovical object following worth. Man is the erammatical 
object following worth, or governed by some preposition un- 
derstood ; * Being g is a participle, referring to man; knave is 
in apposition with man.* In order to ascertain the object of 
for, ask the question, “ For what?” For being ? Certainly 
not, but for a consideration, for the thing. 

If man’s is preferred, then it is in the possessive case, and 
governed by being, which is a participial noun, following 
worth. Knave is in apposition with man’s, as before. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Newton Centre. M. B. 


1. We should also endeavor to avoid the expression as 
awkward and anomalous; but it was used by one of our most 
correct and most classical writers, and it is really very difficult 
to express the idea in any other form of words. ‘ Nothing in 
this world can pay one for being a knave,” suits our taste 
better. 

2, Thisis merely stating the fact, but not explaining it, un- 
less the writer means the object after it without a preposition. 

3. We think this is clearly a mistake. Whether man or 
man’s be used before being, it is a possessive case, and can 
not be a grammatical object, if we understand the term. We 
know no grammar that allows a possessive case to be govern- 
ed by a preposition expressed or understood. 

4. Words in apposition must agree in case. We have al- 
ready protested against what is here proposed. See pp. 363- 
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367 of volume X. If knave is a possessive case, there must 
be a new definition of the case ? 

In our opinion, all the difficulty arises from the dread men 
feel of allowing the verb Be, like all other neuter or intransitive 
verbs, sometimes to take an object after it. The signification 
of being admits of a wider range than that of any other neuter 
participle. It is difficult, or, at least unusual, to put any ob- 
ject but race after running, and dream after dreaming, but 
any word synonymous with race or dream may be used. So, 
as we have before said, in No. 9, after the verb Be, not only 
being may be used, but any noun which is the name of any 
being, or of any thing that exists, may properly be used, and 
is the true object of being. When we are analyzing a sen- 
timent, we may talk of “logical objects” or “ substantive 
phrases,” but these are still the proper subjects of grammatical 
analysis. In good time, we shall examine the modern propen- 
sity to mix these matters, or rather to substitute logic for 
grammar, which is, in fact, only declaring that the popular 
grammar is as absurd as we have always declared it to be. 

Dr. Macknight, in his Preliminary Essays, says, “ Dr. 
Symonds, of Cambridge, in his treatise on revising the En- 
glish translation of the Bible, tells us, from Mr. Mackland, that 
all verbs of posture or gesture, as to stand, to sit, to go, to 
walk, &c., in good Greek writers, have the signification of 
evistere, to be. Acts ix., 17, in the original, is ‘ And the men 
who journeyed with him stood speechless,’ but the translators 
rendered it ‘ were speechless,’ because, Acts xxvi., 14, we are 
told that ‘they all fell tothe ground.’”’ We are told by other 
authorities that our verb Be is derived from several roots, not 
one of which expresses mere existence. Wa ttis. 





Importance or Mora Enucation—Under whose care soever 
a child is put to be taught during the tender and flexible years 
of his life, this is certain ; it should be one who thinks Latin 
and languages the least part of education ; one who, knowing 
how much virtue and a well-tempered soul is to be preferred 
to any sort of learning or language, makes it his chief business 
toform the mind of his scholars, and give that a right dis- 
position ; which, if once got, though all the rest should be 
neglected, would in due time produce all the rest ; and which, 
if it be not got, and settled so as to keep out ill and vicious 
habits,—languages, and sciences, and all the other accomplish- 
ments of education, will be to no purpose but to make the 
worse or more dangerous man.—Locke. 
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RELATIVE COST OF PEACE AND WAR. 


Extract from a Speech of Elihu Burritt, lately made in 
England. 


The Christian nations of Europe and America appropriate 
every day, for preparations for war £560,000 sterling ; the 
Christians of these nations appropriate for preaching the gospel 
of peace tothe heathen world, every day, £1,640, or to make, 
the contrast more distinct, £1 sterling for preparations for war 
against one poor half-penny for preaching the gospel to the 
heathen world. (Cheers. ) 

M’Culloch enumerates several leading articles of manufac- 
ture, such as cotton wool, iron, silver, jewelry, &c., and puts 
their amount at £117,000,000; but supposing it enough to 
make the sum of £130,000,000 as the total value of all the 
manufacturing interest of the United Kingdom, the profits on 
£130,000,000 at 12 1-2 per cent, would amount to little more 
than £16,000,000, or 2,000,000 less that the amount appro- 
priated to the army, navy, and ordnance of the past year. I 
am anxious,—as I know the difficulty of making these figures 
and statistics interesting to an audience ; but permit me, as I 
am to occupy alone this dry department, to endeavor to im- 
press upon the mind of the young in this audience some idea 
of these values. Thus, let us apply to it a measurement of 
time, and we shall find that the annual proportion to the war 
system of this country amounts to about £2,000 sterling an 
hour. I shall occupy one half hour before you, and, at the 
expiration of that time, you may be assured that £1,000 have 
gone into the bottomless slough of military expenditure. 
(Cheers.) If you wish to make it more definite and distinct, 
let me invite any worthy man in this audience to lay his finger 
upon his wrist, and he may be assured that, at every pulsation, 
one half sovereign goes for the armed peace system of the 
country. (Cheers and laughter.) Estimate it by weight. I 
know these are rather quaint contrasts and comparisons, but, 
perhaps they may impress your minds—(hear, hear) ; then, 
gentlemen if the proportion to the armed peace system of this 
country during the past year were put in copper pennies, and 
one ton of those pennies put into a one-horse cart, it would 
require a line of one-horse carts, each containing a ton, from 
London to Liverpool, allowing but fifteen feet to a horse and 
cart. (Renewed laughter and cheers.) Put it in gold, and you 
will find it would require a line of carts three-fourths of a mile 
in length, each containing one ton of golden sovereigns to 
pay this annual proportion for war. (Hear, hear, and applause. ) 
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But, having arrived at the end of the time allotted to me, 
permit me to conclude abruptly, and say that, go where you 
will, you will find the same, or a worse condition of things. 


The nations of the continent are trembling upon the verge of 


national bankruptcy, in consequence of this tremendous ex- 
penditure for war preparations in atime of peace ; consequent- 
ly,we recently saw that the French minister of war introduced 
into the French National Assembly, a motion for the reduction 
of the standing army of France by nearly one-half, by which 
retrenchment a saving to the people of that country of nearly 
£5,000,000 will be effected. In the United States, separated 
from the old world by 3,000 miles of ccean, the military ex- 
penditure is equal to 80 per cent on the expenditure of the 
nation ; in Russia, 74 per cent ; in Austria, 38; in Prussia, 44; 
and in France, 33. Are not these facts, gentlemen, sufficient 
to furnish us an apology for instituting a grand simultaneous 
movement for appealing, as we intend to appeal, to the peoples 
of all ]ands,—-to enlist all the friends of peace, humanity, and 
progress in one grand crusade against this system which op- 
presses the population to the very dust ? 





Secrarian InroLerance.—In the numerous sects of Chris- 
tianity, interpreting our religion in very opposite manners, all 
cannot be right. Imitate the forebearance and long suffering 
of God, who throws the mantle of his mercy over all, and 
who will probably save, on the last day, the piously right and 
the piously wrong, seeking Jesus in humbleness of mind. Do 
not drive religious sects to the disgrace, (or what they foolishly 
think the disgrace), of formally disavowing tenets they once 
professed, but concede something to human weakness ; and, 
when the tenet is virtually given up, treat it as if it were actual- 
ly given up; and always consider it to be very possible that 
you yourself may have made mistakes,and fallen into erroneous 
opinions, as well as any other sect to which you are opposed. 
If you put on these dispositions, and this tenor of mind, you 
cannot be guilty of any religious fault, take what part you 
will in religious disputes which appear to be coming on the 
world. If you choose to perpetuate the restrictions upon your 
fellow creatures, no one has a right to call you bigoted ; if you 
choose to do them away, no one has any right to call you Jax or 
indifferent; you have done your utmost to do right, and, 


whether you err, or do not err, in your mode of interpreting the 


Christian religion, you show at least that you have caught its 

heavenly spirit,—that you have put on, as the elect of God, 

kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, for- 

Praag one another, and forgiving one another.—-Rev. Sidney 
mith, 
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No Fioceine—How tt works. Flogging in the New York 
State Prison. By the State act of December, 1847, the inflic- 
tion of any blows whatever upon a convict except in self-de- 
fence, or to suppress a revolt or insurrection, was strictly 
forbidden, ‘The inspectors have given the milder system of 
discipline, without the infliction of blows, a full and fair trial. 
hey now declare that it has proved entirely successful. Dis- 
obedience and disorder have not resulted from the discontinu- 
ance of the use of the cat. In neither of the state-prisons has 
the discipline been relaxed, but, on the contrary, exhibits an 
evident improvement. Men labour more cheerfully, perform- 
ing a greater amount of work; less frequently violate the rules, 
and become more humanized rather than brutalized in their 
feelings, while the necessity for inflicting punishment at all, 
becomes greatly diminished.—N. Y. Paper. 


To Sunscripers. — Subscribers are respectfully informed, 
that their subscription is payable in advance, and they are re- 
quested to remit the money, especially such as owe for more 
than the current year. 

We are annually annoyed, and suffer much loss, by subscri- 
bers allowing numbers to be sent for several months of a new 
year, and then, when the bill is forwarded, refusing to pay, 
“because they intended to subscribe for only one year, for 
which they had paid.” Because a subscription is payable in 
advance, it does not follow that a subscriber is not holden be- 
cause he does not pay. If he wishes the Journal to be stopped, 
he must tell the publisher so, and not the postmaster, who is 
not bound to forward the notice, and often forgets to do it. If 
he allows the numbers to accumulate in the post-office, the post- 
master is required by law to give notice to the publisher, but 
the subscriber is neither legally nor honestly excused from the 
obligation to pay up to the time of notice, and even beyond 
if, as in the case of this Journal, the terms are payable in ad- 
vance ; no subscription being received except for a whole year 
or volume, no one being allowed to withdraw in the middle of 
a volume, nor until he has paid all that is due. 

Postmasters and Subscribers in returning numbers, almost 
uniformly spoil them by writing on them with ink, or by 
otherwise carelessly defacing them. A neat notice pencilled 
on the outer edge will answer their purpose as well, and ours 
much better. 








rp All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Editor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 
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